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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The aim of education in terms of community life is civic 
virtue. This is the cap sheaf. If, in a democracy, one fails as a 

citizen, nothing else can guarantee public service. In 
Training in me ear i{ er days of our history, when the blood was 
zens ip made hot by the irritating relations with the mother- 
country, and later when questions of territorial expansion and 
human slavery arose, the duties of the citizen were very closely 
related to those of the soldier. The trappings of war, made 
familiar to most people by the parade ground and by heroic 
description, appeal strongly to the imagination. By a proper 

presentation of such pictures it is easy enough to 
Citizenship make every boy resolve to die for his country — 

when the time comes. It has been chiefly by such 
means that the spirit of our civic life has been engendered. It 
was developed by circumstances of which war was the central 
fact. Before these dramatic culminations, and for a long time 
after them, our wars have furnished the motive for a study of 
the duties of citizenship. But today the orations of Henry and 
the Adamses, of Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Phillips, and Sumner, 
have practically passed from our school literature. The master- 
ful oratory of these men that once determined the channels of 
our national life is now taught to the pupils as the incident of 
history, utterly lacking in the vitalizing effect it once possessed. 
For the issues which they represented are dead; the questions 
that inspired the genius of those men were settled at Yorktown 
and Appomattox. The leaven of the Hague tribunal is beginning 
to work, and the real high-priest of our civilization in these days 
is not the devotee at the shrine of the warrior. 

The tendency is unmistakably toward universal peace, and in 
the education of the children it is much more important to keep 

in mind the civil qualifications of the voter than the 
Vote vs. martial characteristics of the soldier and marine. It 

is the vote and not the bullet that, hereafter, will 
transmute the theories of the citizen into the realities of practice, 
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despite the fact that as a means of firing the young imagination 
the ballot-box is not to be compared with the gun. 

Education into citizenship, like that toward any other goal, 
is a growth. Citizenship, as everything else, must gradually take 

shape from the experiences of life, and it follows, 
Voting Remote therefore, that its political aspects which are most 

closely related to the voter, and which are finally de- 
termined by him, are very remote from children. And yet the 
science which deals with the civil administration of the affairs of 
society, like every other science must have its roots in the simple 
experiences and relations of childhood. To the pedagogic analyst 
it is a matter of interesting research to discover what individual 
experiences of his pupils are related directly to those duties of 
citizenship which belong to their maturer years. To synthesize 
in a natural way from these experiences a civil code under 
which the individual may both give and receive the best from 
society, and under which society itself may best develop — that 
would seem to be the chiefest aim of the teacher. 

We used to begin our formal training for citizenship by 
having the pupils commit to memory the Constitution of the 

United States. This in itself was enough to incite 
Mumc a rebellion. The plan was often supplemented by 

establishing a kind of a scheme for self-government, 
so called, which was laid down upon the same general lines as 
those prescribed by the Constitution for the country at 
large. I can well recall having helped elect a president, and 
other officers belonging to the republic, and of having been 
chosen to Congress ; of having assisted in establishing a supreme 
court and magistracies of lesser degree — all in a small-sized 
school. As a bit of by-play this was an interesting diversion, 
but it had really nothing to do with the citizenship that belonged 
to our years. The fact is, our plan finally fell through because 
nobody ever did anything that was wicked enough to get himself 
into trouble by starting our legal machinery in motion. We 
regarded our scheme of government as a kind of elaborate net 
that was spread to catch somebody — and our fish were all too 
small ! 
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The study of civics is often approached from a point of view 
that is diametrically wrong. The negative side of life is over- 
emphasized. The children get the idea that govern- 
Government ment j g whol j y a mat ter of restraint; that it is a 
1> ^^ ^^ ^ catch offenders. Whereas, it is no less 
its real purpose to aid directly the well-doer. 

It is this aspect of civics that should be kept uppermost in 
the minds of children. Everything that adds to economy and 
efficiency in the individual and in society pertains to 
good government and lies at the foundation of 
civics. It follows that the more opportunities the 
school offers for the children to put themselves into some piece of 
work of real value, the more clearly the essentials of good govern- 
ment will appear to them, and the more tractable they will be- 
come. It is not without deep significance in its bearing upon 
the theory of government that pupils are most difficult to control 
in those schools that provide least for the individual physical 
activities of the children, and the negations of government are 
fewest in those schools where a great variety of handwork 
abounds. And. still further, it is important to observe that 
schools for delinquent children are laying more and 
more stress upon manual training of various types 
as an indirect means of civic control. The founda- 
tions for this study are not, therefore, to be found in those ex- 
ternal forms of a repressive character that impose themselves 
upon a school, but they are in those constructive acts of adjust- 
ment, positive in character, which are intended to promote the 
welfare of the individual and of the whole. 

Anything that is done in a community which bears upon the 

organization and administration of its affairs has to do with 

civics. Good citizenship implies in the child, as 

Test for a we jj ag j n ^ a( j u j t; t h a t ; n some wa y he is able 

to affect favorably the general good. There is no 
other class in the community, equaling the schools in size, 
teachers and pupils, that exerts so little influence, directly, upon 
the civil organization. This fact is usually accounted for on the 
theory that civic influence can be exerted only through the 
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ballot, and there is no other equally large part of the community 
that is practically disfranchised. It is still true, however, that 
this body should have some kind of a civic influence that should 
be in evidence to the boundaries of the school district. A stranger 
approaching the school should know when he reaches these 
boundaries by the marks which this influence makes upon the 
general welfare. This is rarely true, because the maxim, "Learn 
to do by doing," has seldom been applied in the study of civics. 
That subject is still a matter of books, lectures, and theory. 

The paramount interest of the child is in his home. This is 
the corner-stone of good citizenship, for the home is the unit of 
the national life. Upon the integrity of the home 
Interests everything depends. It is for this reason that man- 

ual training and the crafts in all of their artistic 
and utilitarian forms may be a direct means of upbuilding a 
robust civic spirit, since the output can be immediately utilized 
in the home. This spirit would be immensely reinforced if the care 
of the grounds and home surroundings were also placed largely 
in the hands of the children. The public-spirited parents who 
support local improvement associations are robbing the corn- 
Civics and munity of one of its chief means of training the 
Improvement children in citizenship. In caring for their private 
Associations grounds and the affairs of the household wholly, 
or almost so, with hired help, parents frequently deprive their 
children of the best means of putting themselves into direct 
touch with civic life. There is no estimating the benefits that 
children derive from such experiences, if the parents are also 
participants in this work. Children cannot and will not peform 
these duties alone, but they will gladly join with their parents. 
The command "Go" is rarely heeded; the invitation "Come" 
always is; that is the whole secret. The movement on the part 
of schools and of certain associations to enlist the interests of 
the children in home gardening is the best work in civics that 
has ever been undertaken for young people. If he is thoroughly 
trained in the care of his home, and if he have a well-developed 
civic taste, the voter is apt to deposit a ballot on the side of 
virtue in public life. If the parents who are the patrons of 
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The University Elementary School would join with their 
children in the planting of flowers and vines on a plot of ground 
about the home, however small, and, where this is not possible, 
if window-boxes were used, it would not only transform a large 
section of our city into something beautiful, they would also 
place a mortgage on the future through the civic ideals which 
such work would create in their children. 

In the general movement toward better things in citizen- 
ship, there is one instrumentality, that we have been accustomed 
to depend upon as a leading influence in civic train- 
ivic raining ^^ ^^ j g n( _^ jj v j n g. U p ^ ^ g opportunities. It is 

the public press as represented by the daily papers. 
There is nothing more ambitious to be classed among the educa- 
tional forces of a people than the daily newspaper, and yet it is 
the last thing that anybody would prescribe as a part of 
the curriculum in any school. It is difficult to say which is the 
more baneful in its influence, the matter that is published or the 
grossly vulgar form through which the ordinary sheet offers its 
wares to the eye. As a debaser of public taste and opinion there 
is nothing now, except the crime of the "bill-boards, that is equal 
to it. Although the papers claim that they are catering to the 
public, I have yet to meet the first man who is willing to give 
the yellow- journal methods his approval ; I have yet to meet the 
first person who is willing to have the average daily turned over 
to his children. Besides, even though it were a matter of money, 
the newspaper men, as well as the school-teachers, are under 
obligations to put some conscience into their work. They have 
no more right to debauch public morals and to debase the taste 
of children than anyone else. It need not be argued that what 
the pupils get from the dailies by clandestine and unwholesome 
methods goes a long way toward undoing the work of the 
school-teacher. 

The average newspaper seems to think that, in order to be 
reputable, a paper must be dull, and that to be bright and read- 
able it must be shocking. It therefore crams its first page with 
the startling, the horrible, and the vulgar, set in type of such 
preposterous dimensions that a self-respecting man is ashamed 
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to be found with a copy in his possession. The papers make a 
mistake. The public does not demand this — simply takes it be- 
cause it must, and it does so under protest. The part of the 
public they seem to have most in mind is made up of the 
sports, the gamblers, and the sensation mongers. The papers 
do not commit the crimes they describe — not all of them — and 
therefore cannot be held responsible for them, but they are 
responsible for presenting them in such a way as to give the im- 
pression that practically everything on earth is rotten. 

We need a new regime in editing. The first page should be 
devoted to a summary of the news, with a reference possibly to 
Better a fuller statement elsewhere. A large percentage 

Editing of readers would never go beyond this page, unless 

Needed personal interest led to a further investigation. The 

space now given to murders, prize fights, and other crimes 
could be cut to one-sixth the amount really used, and still tell 
all that anybody need to know. By having to read less the public 
might be induced to believe more. 

At present the editor and the school-teacher are working at 
cross-purposes. They should be together. The school-teacher 
is compelled to prepare his material so that decent 
The Teacher people can feed upon it and grow better ; there is no 
reason why the editor should not do the same. Both 
the press and the school live in the same world and deal with the 
same facts — it is all a matter of editing, a question of relative 
values, of perspective. It may be necessary for us to know the 
plain facts about crime that we may be ready to deal with it; 
but it is far more important to realize that the steady persistence 
of one honest man has a deeper significance in terms of citizen- 
ship and civilization than all the schemes and peculations of a 
thousand rogues. This is the chief article in the school-teachers' 
creed, which both the press and the school should magnify, for 
upon it rests our hope in the future civic life. 

W. S. J. 



